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CO-OPERATION IN THE APPLE INDUSTRY IN 

CANADA. 

During the past seven years, and more particularly 
during the seasons of 1904 and 1905, a very interesting 
series of experiments in co-operation have been carried on 
in the apple-growing industry in Canada. The form in 
which the principle has been applied is not entirely new, nor 
has it been confined to Canada and the apple industry 
alone. The fact, however, that some of the choicest apple- 
growing districts in the world are in Ontario, Quebec, and 
Nova Scotia, — not to mention the increasing importance of 
British Columbia as a fruit producer, — and the phenomenal 
success that has attended the employment of the co-op- 
erative method, in transforming a branch of agriculture 
that was worse than profitless to one of the best paying 
departments of the farm within a period of less than eight 
years, render the phase that has developed in Canada a 
suitable subject for separate observation, especially as at 
least some share in the result may be attributed to govern- 
mental propaganda. That there has been some doubt as 
to the precise extent to which the co-operative principle, 
pure and simple, is responsible for the progress of the past 
few years, and to what degree it has depended upon other 
questions of detail and method, adds an element of com- 
plexity that does not decrease the interest of the subject. 
At the present time the movement has reached a stage 
that appeals to the observer of economic and industrial 
phenomena from other than a purely local or business point 
of view. 

To understand aright the circumstances under which 
co-operative apple packing and selling had its origin in 
Canada, it will be necessary to refer briefly to the history 
of the apple-growing industry and to the varying con- 
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ditions that have prevailed during the past half-century 
in the market for Canadian apples; the more so as it is 
perhaps the most hopeful symptom for the permanence of 
the good results achieved by the co-operative method 
that the movement for its adoption came in the way of a 
natural development, and was, in fact, the remedy which 
the industry itself evolved for abuses which had threatened 
it with extinction. 

The original planting of apple-trees in Ontario was with 
a view to the personal use of the farmer and the demands 
of the local market. In the nature of things, the orchard 
was an early department of the farm to receive attention ; 
and for a number of years, while the country was being 
opened up and population steadily increasing, no one 
branch of agriculture yielded a more profitable return 
for the money and labor expended. During the process 
of land-clearing and settlement the planting of a small 
orchard became as much a matter of course in the establish- 
ment of a farm as the cutting of the timber or the erection 
of buildings. Orchards multiplied apace. The inevitable 
result followed: with the slackening of active immigration 
and of continuous expansion in the local demand, the pres- 
sure of overproduction began to be felt, and by the year 
1865 apples became practically valueless in thousands of 
Ontario orchards, including more particularly those that 
were situated at a distance from the larger centres of pop- 
ulation. 

Another feature, which, tho of little importance at this 
stage, had later a considerable influence on the course 
of the industry's development, was the manner in which 
the varieties to be grown were selected by the early planters. 
This was at first largely at hazard. The unscrupulous 
tree agent was much in evidence, and confusion and ad- 
mixture of varieties followed him everywhere. High- 
priced novelties were his stock in trade, and the farmer 
his ready victim. As a rule, however, the aim of planters 
was to select with a view to covering the entire season from 
early harvest to late winter; but, as orchards were as yet 
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small in size, comparatively little attention was paid to the 
matter. Moreover, the inducements for individuals to 
become experts in apple-growing were but few. Natural 
conditions were very favorable: insects and fungous dis- 
eases were at first not numerous; and, as long as the local 
demand absorbed the entire product, the multiplicity of 
varieties was an advantage. With the failure of that 
market, however, all was changed, and the features which 
had proved the most profitable while the market was at 
the doors of the industry were found to be the most damag- 
ing when an outlet had to be sought through a different 
channel. 

Deprived of a sufficient local market for his product, the 
Canadian apple-grower was compelled to seek another 
in the foreign trade. The price received in Great Britain 
was at first very low; but the fruit in time found a ready 
sale, being classed in those early years with American 
apples, and sold as such. Gradually a footing was estab- 
lished on an independent basis, and the buying of apples 
in Canada for the British market became a business of 
considerable importance. In the eighties, for example, 
it had reached an average aggregate value of from four to 
five million dollars annually. With the change in market, 
also, other changes of a most fundamental character 
were involved, affecting not only the destination, but the 
method of growing, packing, and shipping the fruit. The 
first change to be introduced was in regard to the arrange- 
ments under which the fruit was packed and marketed. 
For a few years the apples had been bought by the dealers 
in barrels ready for shipment. The inexperience of the 
average farmer, however, in packing and grading the fruit, 
and the difficulty of inspecting a large number of small 
lots, led to an entire alteration in the method of buying. 
Henceforward the apples were bought on the trees, the 
buyers organizing gangs of pickers and packers who pro- 
ceeded from orchard to orchard until the crop was gathered. 
During the first few years the farmer furnished board and 
lodging for these gangs. Later even this slight connection 
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between the growing and the forwarding of the fruit was 
discontinued. 

Results which were much more far-reaching than the 
above in their effect upon the industry followed the in- 
troduction of Canadian apples upon the foreign market. 
The orchard once more became a very profitable department 
of the farm. New plantings again began to be made, 
and the younger orchardists, profiting by the experience of 
their predecessors, exercised much greater care in the 
selection of varieties. These were for the most part limited 
to three or four proved favorites of the foreign consumer. 
At the same time the size of orchards was greatly increased. 
Originally, from three to four acres had been the ordinary 
extent of plantings; but under the new conditions this was 
enlarged, until from twenty to thirty acres constituted the 
average orchard. When, however, this increase in acreage, 
stimulated by the profits of the revivified industry, came 
into bearing, the experience of the sixties was repeated, the 
foreign demand being more than met in the very way that 
the local market had been overstocked some twenty-five 
years before. For a number of seasons the price of apples, 
except in years of scarcity, fell so low that the crop met 
practically no market. The culminating point came in 
1896, with the phenomenal American and Canadian crop 
of that year, when, according to authoritative estimates, 
over seven million barrels of apples in Ontario alone gave 
absolutely no immediate return to the grower. 

One feature of the situation at its worst may be noted 
here, — that the waste of fruit was much more pronounced 
in the case of the older and smaller orchards than in those 
limited to three or four varieties and of greater area. 
This was the natural result of the changed conditions above 
referred to, under which the loss of time involved in moving 
the gangs of pickers and packers from orchard to orchard 
was reduced to a minimum, and the preference given there- 
fore to growers having the largest lots to offer. In any 
case the expense of harvesting fruit is relatively very high, 
and its importance in the apple industry may be appreci- 
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ated when it is stated that in 1904 many thousands of 
barrels were bought at fifty cents per barrel, whereas it 
frequently cost no less than forty-five cents per barrel to 
pick and pack the same apples. In the older orchards, 
also, in which varieties covering the whole season were 
grown, numerous visits would have been necessary in 
order to gather them at their proper stage of maturity. 
Hence a heavy source of loss, in years in which the buyers 
included the older orchards in their operations, was the 
waste which resulted from picking apples either before or 
after they had properly ripened. In no case, however, 
was there any complaint as to the quality of the fruit grown 
in the older orchards ; and it was practically for the above- 
mentioned reasons alone that whole sections of the finest 
apple-growing districts in the world were gradually aban- 
doned by the trade or were handed over to irresponsible 
and unscrupulous buyers, whose usual method was to 
secure the confidence of the grower in one year in order to 
rob him more effectually in the next. It was small wonder 
if interest in the improvement or even preservation of or- 
chards was wholly lost, or if in some instances the axe was 
actually laid at the root of the trees. 

It was to solve this problem — a problem which threatened 
the mere existence of thousands of small orchards, and 
consequently the entire apple-growing industry through- 
out a large section of the country — that the co-operative 
method suggested itself as a means of securing for the 
product of small plantings some of the more important 
advantages enjoyed by the larger growers. 

The beginning appears to have been somewhat as follows : 
a number of owners of small orchards, finding themselves 
unable to dispose of their fruit to the buyers, conceived the 
idea of combining their product on an independent basis, 
with the object of increasing the size of their shipments, 
and thereby securing a reduction in transportation charges. 
Under the original arrangement, one of the growers under- 
took, at the common expense, the work of finding a market 
for the fruit, and the co-operative principle, however un- 
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consciously or tentatively, was launched. In just what 
locality the idea first took root is undecided. Tho a 
great step in advance, this solved only one of the many 
difficulties of the situation, — a high freight rate. Among 
the disadvantages which it possessed was the very serious 
one of not providing for uniformity in the grading of the 
fruit. Without this good prices were unobtainable, and 
the interests of the several growers were really as indi- 
vidualized as ever. It was the necessity for the adoption 
of a fixed standard of quality that led to the next step, — 
the establishment of a central packing-house. With this, 
and the consequent necessity of property held in common, 
a more formal association was required. It was found, in 
the case of Ontario, where the added definiteness of aim that 
would be secured by incorporation was first appreciated, 
that legislation sufficiently comprehensive in character 
was already on the statute books of the province, in the form 
of a measure passed in 1900 to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of co-operative cold storage associations. The act, 
as its title implies, was framed for a somewhat different 
purpose than that to which it was now applied. As a matter 
of fact, only one of the associations that have been sub- 
sequently formed under its provisions has engaged to any 
extent in the business of cold storage, though there are 
evidences that this branch may receive more attention 
in future, in connection more particularly with the cooling 
of apples prior to their shipment. The act, however, had 
the advantage of a low fee, and the safeguards defining 
the duties of members and officers, the holding of meetings, 
the method of transacting business, were regarded as at 
least for the time sufficient ; so that, when certain sections 
of the measure became by the lapse of time inoperative, 
new provisions were inserted in their stead, at the instance 
of the apple-growers, and no legislation of a distinctive 
character demanded. 1 

1 The Ontario act "to provide for the incorporation of co-operative cold storage 
associations," requires, in the first place, that not less than five persons must make 
application by certificate for incorporation. The object which an association 
framed under its terms must have in view is the carrying on of the business of 
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Up to the close of 1905 the total number of co-operative 
apple packing and shipping associations in existence in 
Canada was in the neighborhood of twenty. The oldest 
dates from 1894, and the three most extensive and success- 
ful ones, whose example has been perhaps of the widest 
influence in extending the movement, from 1897, 1898, and 
1902, respectively. More than half of the number, however, 
have been organized within the past two years. In 1905, 
notwithstanding the short crop, some six were formed, and 
during the spring season of the present year seven entirely 
new associations were in process of organization, with a 
view to the crop of 1906. In British Columbia, in particular, 
the results of the past two years have greatly stimulated 
the movement, and three associations have been organized 
to date. The aggregate membership throughout Canada 
is probably in excess of 1300; and in 1905 approximately 
10 per cent, of the apple shipments, — which range in value 
from $2,000,000, to $4,500,000, according to season— bore 
the stamp of the co-operative associations. Not all of the 
associations have taken advantage of the opportunity to 

storing fruits, dairy products, animal products, canned goods, evaporated or dried 
vegetables, and similar food products, and the purchase, sale, or disposal of the 
same. Before operations are begun, the association must agree upon a set of rules 
for the regulation and management of its business, setting forth the mode of con- 
vening general and special meetings, provisions for the auditing of accounts, the 
power and mode of withdrawal of members, and the appointment and duties of 
managers and other officers. The liability of shareholders is limited. The fees 
for filing certificates, and for any search relating thereto, are placed at 50 cents 
and 10 cents, respectively. Provision is made for the settling of disputes between 
members by arbitration, the procedure with regard to which must be set forth in 
the rules of the association. The association is given power to hold lands, and to 
sell or otherwise dispose of the same. Mortgages may also be executed upon the 
property of the association, but must be approved by a vote of two-thirds in value 
of the shareholders, to be given by by-law passed at a special meeting of the associa- 
tion. The act also provides that a grant in aid of an association may be made 
by the government, the sum not to exceed one-fifth of the cost of the construction 
and equipment of any building erected for cold-storage purposes, and in no case 
to exceed $500. {Ontario Statutes, 1900, chap. 26; 1905, chap. 18.) It may be 
added that as yet no application for assistance, under the act, has been 
made. A specimen set of rules has been drawn up by the government, and may 
be had on application. In British Columbia two associations have been incor- 
porated under the Farmers' Institute Act, a section of which authorizes the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies for various specified objects, upon application of 
ten bona fide farmers, each to hold not more than 10 per cent, of the stock of 
the society, of which 25 per cent, must be subscribed at the time of making appli- 
cation. A full statement of the affairs of the association must be made annually 
to the Provincial Secretary. 
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3. The picking, packing, and shipping of each variety 
when at its best. 

4. The manufacture or wholesale purchase of baskets, 
boxes, barrels, and other packages. 

5. The placing of the purely commercial part 'of the 
industry in the hands of competent men, whose interests 
might be directly coincident with those of the other mem- 
bers of the association. 

6. The stimulation of interest in the improvement of the 
product among the less progressive fruit-growers. 

7. The sale of fruit at the point of shipment. 

8. The utilization of surplus or inferior product. 

Taking up each of the above in turn, it will be of interest 
to notice the method pursued and the degree of success 
attained by the associations in their employment of the co- 
operative method. 

1. Uniformity of packing, as above stated, has been suc- 
cessfully secured by the adoption of the central packing- 
house system. Under this method all fruit is carefully 
conveyed in spring wagons directly to the packing-house, 
which is usually located on a railway siding. An expert 
gang of packers are here employed to sort the apples into 
grades, labelled 1, 2, and "culls," respectively, according 
to quality. Credit is given to the grower accordingly, and 
the fruit is at once passed into the common stock, receiving 
the brand of the association. The packing and store houses 
of several of the associations are leased, and, altho in 
a few instances more or less expensive plants have been 
erected and equipped with cold storage and refrigerating 
facilities, the great majority of the associations may be 
said to have conducted their operations with little or no 
expenditure on capital account. 

2. The picking is done by the grower, it having been 
demonstrated that the grower, under normal conditions, 
can do the work more cheaply than any one else. He is 
in a position, moreover, to note carefully the proper time 
at which the apples should be gathered, and it is to his 
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become incorporated. During the past year five of the 
Ontario organizations were operated on the responsibility 
of the managers alone. But the tendency has been in favor 
of incorporation, and the Dominion government has lent 
its influence in this direction. Another feature of man- 
agement which has particularly received the encouragement 
of the government has been the principle among the associa- 
tions of making their membership as inclusive as possible, 
taking in as many of the growers of the district in which 
operations are carried on as might choose to apply for 
admission. Certain of the associations, however, have 
limited their membership to those who applied originally 
for incorporation or who first completed the organization, 
tho considerable quantities of fruit grown by other than 
members have been packed and shipped. In the latter 
cases the fruit has been purchased as a business venture, 
pure and simple, and to this extent, at least, the trans- 
actions of the associations have been distinguishable only 
in details of method from those of the ordinary buyer. 
Nova Scotia, it may be added, has one association, operat- 
ing in the rich and famous valley of the Annapolis. In 
this way, altho the valley of the St. John River in New 
Brunswick, the island of Montreal in Quebec, and the 
justly celebrated fruit belt lying to the north of Lake 
Ontario, in Ontario, have remained outside of the immediate 
influence of the movement, a very large percentage of the 
best apple-producing regions of the Dominion have ad- 
mitted the leaven of the co-operative principle. 

Turning now to examine in more detail the exact nature 
of the problem with which co-operation has had to deal 
in the apple industry in Canada, it will be found that, al- 
tho conditions have varied somewhat with locality, the 
objects which it was necessary to secure were eight in 
number, as follows: — 

1. Uniformity in packing. 

2. The most economical methods of picking and pack- 
ing. 
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interest to do so with the least possible injury to fruit and 
trees. Not the least of the disadvantages of the system of 
picking by gangs under the direction of the buyers was the 
roughness and carelessness with which the work was done, 
and the resulting damage to the future productivity of the 
orchard, which depends almost entirely on the preservation 
of the delicate fruit buds. 

3. As above stated, the picking of the several varieties 
at their proper stage of maturity is left, to a certain extent, 
at the discretion of the grower. In order to secure a market 
for each class of fruit, however, the manager of the associa- 
tion keeps an inventory of the varieties grown by each of 
his patrons, and from time to time requires an estimate 
from them as to the quantity of each variety that will 
probably be available. In this way he is in a position to 
make sales and guarantee deliveries with a degree of pre- 
cision that was previously impossible in the industry. As 
the fruit matures, it is picked at the order of the manager, 
and packed and shipped to its destination when at its best. 
It not infrequently happens that the owners of small orchards 
have, in the case of several varieties, only a very few barrels 
at their disposal. These under the old system were almost 
invariably wasted, as it did not pay to pick and ship in 
small lots. The Colvert, for example, is a variety of which 
a few are grown on almost every farm. It is of excellent 
quality, and the tree is hardy and prolific, but, as it is early 
and somewhat tender, farmers previous to the formation 
of co-operative associations found it of little or no value 
except for home use. Under co-operation the variety is 
among the most profitable grown, and the saving under 
this heading alone has been very material. 

4. There are few industries in which the package plays 
so important a part as in fruit. The average fruit-dealer 
pays over 20 per cent, of his gross income for packages, 
and it is not uncommon for the buyer of apples to pay 
more to the cooper for his barrels than to the grower for 
the fruit to fill them. The price of apple barrels has varied 
from season to season in Canada, and in many years has 
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been by common consent too high. During the past year, 
for example, from thirty-five to forty cents apiece was 
paid, or more than millers paid for first-class flour barrels, 
tho the apple barrel is manufactured from the cull staves 
and other discarded material of the flour barrel. The 
explanation for this anomalous state of affairs is to be 
found in the situation that had developed in the apple 
trade in the closing decade of the past century. The 
character of the men who were engaged in it over a large 
portion of Canada was such that the coopers were never 
sure of payment for their barrels, even on a thirty day basis. 
It was exceedingly unsafe, moreover, to accept large orders 
for barrels, as, if the crop proved short, a number were 
almost invariably left on their hands. It was their practice, 
accordingly, to wait until the demand was assured before 
beginning manufacture for the season's operations. The 
result was that they were forced to buy stock where they 
could get it most rapidly, irrespective of price and quality, 
and to make it up under great disadvantages as to wages, 
shop and store room, and the supply of skilled labor, all 
of which were reflected in the prices that were quoted to the 
dealer. It will be easily appreciated how radical were the 
changes in these respects introduced under the co-operative 
method. In addition to the possession of irreproachable 
credit, the manager of a co-operative association has, as 
described above, the most accurate means that could 
be devised for gauging the extent of the crop. He is thus 
enabled to place an order early in the season for a fixed 
number of barrels, and, if he discovers later that his estimate 
has been excessive, little inconvenience is caused, as he has 
plenty of store-room, especially during the winter, for any 
barrels that may be left over. The cooper, under these 
circumstances, is able to cut prices to a narrow margin, as 
his payment is sure, and he has plenty of time to secure 
good stock at favorable prices, and to make it up during the 
slack season, when a supply of the most skilled labor is 
available at the lowest wages. At least two of the associa- 
tions have gone further than this, and have organized 
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a coopering establishment as a part of their equipment. 
The result was in one case to lower the price of barrels by 
25 per cent, in one year, amounting to a saving of $500 on 
an output of five thousand barrels, or enough in itself to 
meet a large portion of the running expenses of the 
average association. 

5. By the appointment of a manager thoroughly con- 
versant with market conditions and with the commercial 
operations more particularly pertaining to the business 
end of fruit-growing, perhaps the chief advantage possessed 
by the buyers under the old regime was met and overcome. 
Henceforth the element of trading risk was minimized, 
and the profits previously absorbed by the middleman 
were diverted into the pockets of the growers. While 
it is impossible to reduce this source of saving to a definite 
calculation, undoubtedly the gain has been very great. 

6. Under the old method the buyer had no interest what- 
ever in a particular orchard except in the fruit itself. He 
visited the orchard only during the process of picking, and 
his personal connection ceased when the fruit was harvested. 
He was under no obligation of a pecuniary nature to assist 
farmers to grow better apples, least of all if his assistance 
involved the investment of money, inasmuch as there 
was no certainty that he would be operating in the same 
neighborhood another year. On the other hand, the man- 
ager of a co-operative association has every incentive to 
spend both time and money among his patrons in improv- 
ing the quality of their stock. He has the same patrons 
year after year. His interests and business reputation 
are bound up with theirs, and, in consequence, every sug- 
gestion he can make with a view to improvement is put 
forward as promptly as he may consider it judicious to do 
so. Among the associations which have been longest in 
the field a number of features of good orchard practice 
have, as a result, been systematically introduced. Power 
spraying outfits have been secured by the associations almost 
without exception, and the work of spraying carried on 
much more effectively and cheaply than by individuals. 
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Pruning, clean culture, covering crops, and even thinning 
have also followed as a result of co-operation. 

7. Until the past few years a very large portion of the 
apples produced in Canada has been disposed of by com- 
mission merchants, it being very difficult, from the nature 
of the fruit business, to reach the foreign dealer by a more 
direct method. At the same time it has been felt that 
there are certain abuses of the commission system which 
are apt to become prevalent when fruit is the commodity 
to be disposed of. Being notably very perishable, there can 
be no change in arrangements after it has once left the 
grower, and the consignee in the majority of cases has the 
consignor at his mercy. It is impossible also that there 
should be a satisfactory audit of the commission agent's 
books, the grower being situated thousands of miles distant 
from the agent who has the handling of his product. Tho 
no charges of systematic fraud have ever been made, sus- 
picion has been felt at times that the shipper has not in 
every instance received the full profits of his sales. For 
example, fruit sold ready for shipment in Ontario at $2.25 
per barrel, and shipped to the British market at an additional 
cost of $1.00 per barrel, has been known to be sold to 
the consumer in England at $6.00 per barrel. A discrepancy 
of this extent between the buying and selling price must 
be the result either of exceedingly bad business methods 
or of fraud. So long, however, as the quantity of fruit 
which a particular buyer had to offer was small, there seemed 
no possible way of avoiding this method of securing sales. 
The co-operative associations, however, from the outset 
resolved to adopt the rule of sending nothing on consign- 
ment. Prices were quoted, unless under stress of special 
circumstances, f. o. b. at the shipping point, and in a com- 
paratively short time, with the reputation for uniform 
quality which the goods of the associations speedily acquired, 
the buyers of Great Britain, instead of depending for their 
supplies upon the commission agents, began to send their 
representatives across the Atlantic, as they could well 
afford to do, to buy direct from the accumulated stocks of 
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the associations. The method has proved eminently 
satisfactory. During the past two seasons many of the 
associations have sold their entire output to large English 
fruiterers, who in turn sold direct to the consumer, and 
the abolition of the previous system to this extent is felt 
to have rendered a very decided service to the apple in- 
dustry in Canada. 

8. As already pointed out, it had frequently happened 
that in years of abundance millions of barrels of Canadian 
apples were either wasted or fed to stock. While a great 
part of this waste has been avoided by the adoption of the 
methods already described, it is inevitable that a certain 
quantity of fruit each year should either fail to meet a 
suitable market or, from defects in the quality demanded 
by the foreign consumer, should be left upon the growers' 
hands. The utilization of this surplus product is a problem 
in itself, and it will be easily seen that, properly managed, it 
might be made to involve a substantial profit. Under the 
old method the ordinary fruit-canning or evaporating factory 
could not deal with it satisfactorily. As the growers 
sold their product outright and on the trees to a new 
buyer every year, it was impossible for them to retain 
control of their waste and surplus fruit, or guarantee a 
fixed supply such as would justify the establishment of a 
canning or evaporating factory in the neighborhood. The 
case, however, was entirely altered when the fruit was 
handled by a co-operative association having a stable 
quantity of fruit to dispose of from year to year, and with 
storage facilities whereby it might be kept cheaply and 
safely until needed. It seems fair to assume, therefore, that, 
even under circumstances in which an independent canner 
might be expected to fail, a factory conducted in connection 
with a co-operative packing and shipping association would 
have a fair chance of success. 

On the whole, the outlook for the success of co-operation 
in the apple industry is vastly more favorable than for any 
other experiment of the kind under trial in Canada during 
tne past several years. The plan is being accepted with 
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enthusiasm in many of the best fruit-growing sections of 
the country, in spite of the distrust and exclusiveness that 
so often characterize the farmer. Its advantages, indeed, 
have been clearly demonstrated, and are best illustrated 
by the fact that on the rare occasions on which shipments 
have been sent by the associations on consignment they 
have decisively beaten all competitors in the open market. 
Even as a purchaser, the association is preferred by the 
independent grower to the individual buyer. In a larger 
way the factor that has chiefly militated against co-operative 
undertakings in Canada, as in all new countries, — the 
mobility of the industrial population, — is minimized in 
the case of an industry like fruit-growing, which pre- 
supposes years of development and a fixed stake in the com- 
munity. Many plans are in the air as to the future 
of the movement. A union of the different associ- 
ations operating in Ontario has been formed within the 
past three months with a view to regulating output and 
markets. This is decidedly in the way of taking time by 
the forelock, for as yet no competition or trade rivalry has 
arisen between the members. The one contingency that 
might have compelled it — a glut in the market — has 
been indefinitely postponed by the work of the associations 
in cheapening production and improving the quality of 
the fruit. For good fruit there is always a market, and it 
is chiefly the inferior grades that in years of abundance 
have proved a source of loss. Considerations, however, 
of an immediate and practical kind rather than far-off 
aims and objects are at present engaging the attention of 
co-operative packers in Canada. That the industry will 
be given a new lease of prosperity under the influence of 
the new method seems at present in every way assured. 

R. H. Coats. 

"The Labour Gazette." 
Ottawa, Canada, July 1, 1906. 



